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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  A  STATE  PROGRAM  OE  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


Introduction 


Ever  since  the  inception  of  our  Government  there  have  been  operating  in  this 
country  two  conflicting  theories  of  education.   These  theories  did  not  originate 
with  us.   They  have  been  at  war  among  every  class  of  people  ever  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization.   The  first  of  these  theories  represents  the  kind  of  education  that 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  privileged  or  aristocratic  class,  which  is  largely 
classical.   The  second,  sometimes  called  the  democratic  conception  of  education 
sponsored  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  contends  for  a  system  of  instruction  which  shall 
reach  every  description  of  our  citizens  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  This 
theory  of  education  would  train  every  individual  according  to  his  capacity  for 
efficient  service  as  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  society.  My  discussion  is  con- 
cerned with  the  second  of  these  theories. 

In  keeping  with  the  far-seeing  vision  of  Jefferson  there  is  a  progressive 
thought  in  this  country  that  believes  a  democratic  form  of  government  cr.n  best 
function  by  serving  the  people  when  the  schools  are  changed  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. This  conception  contends  that  vocational  education  is  fundamental  in  the 
training  of  citizenship  in  a  representative  form  of  government  and  recognizes 
that  the  great  masses  of  our  people  must  follow  occupations  in  the  common  pursuitr 
of  life  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  training  to  meet  these 
varying  conditions. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  marvelous  developments  in  agriculture  and  industry.   Hence, 
the  need  for  educational  training  for  efficient  participation  in  the  numerous 
pursuits  in  these  fields  is  increasing  in  importance.   This  statement  does  not 
imply  that  the  program  of  education  of  any  state  for  any  group  of  people  should  be 
organized  to  train  for  services  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  ex- 
clusive of  other  callings.   The  so-called  cultural  subjects  are  essential  and  musi 
be  included  in  standard  college  curricula  but  the  vocational  subjects  that  train 
for  service  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries  and  home  making  are  equally 
important  and  must  have  fair  consideration.   In  our  form  of  Government  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  that  the  state  provide  a  well  balanced  program  of  education 
from  the  elementary  school  through  the  college. 

Every  normal  individual  needs  and  is  entitled  to  at  least  a  common  school 
education.   In  general,  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school  will  be  able 
to  offer  little  instruction,  if  any,  that  leads  to  specific  vocations.   Children 
in  these  grades  need  to  learn  the  simple  tools  of  education.  However,  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  many  opportunities  are  offered  to  teach  boyf 
and  girls  some  things  about  the  social,  economic,  agricultural  and  industrial 
life  of  the  home,  community  and  state.   The  prudent  teacher  will  not  lose  the 
opportunity  offered  here  to  prepare  students  for  an  appreciation  of  the  things  of 
their  enviroment  whether  they  happen  to  live  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city. 

El ement ary  Educat  ion 

The  great  majority  of  negro  children  get  all  their  education  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.   It  is  recognized  that  public  facilities  for  secondary  education  for 
colored  children  are  yet  quite  limited  in  the  southern  states.   According  to  the 
1920  census,  there  were  in  the  United  States  3,796,957  negro  children  from  five 
to  20  years  of  age.   Of  this  number  2,249,791,  or  54  per  cent,  were  attending 
school.   In  1880  only  32  per  cent  of  negro  children  were  attending  school. 
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This  increase  represents  a.  gain  of  20  per  cent  during  a  period  of  50  years. 

Democratic  society  sets  up  certain  duties  which  every  citizen  is  expected 
to  perform.   Everyone  is  expected  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  to 
"be  self-supporting.   Confronted  with  a  multitude  of  perplexing  problems  in  a  con- 
stantly changing  environment  the  individual  is  expected  to  solve  them  and  solve 
them  correctly.   Otherwise,  he  is  a  misfit  and  a  failure  —  a  condition  that 
occurs  within  all  races  of  people. 

With  every  requirement  imposed  on  an  individual  as  a  citizen  there  is  a 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  the  leaders  to  eouip  him 
for  efficient  performance  of  his  varied  tasks.   His  training  should  "be  of  such 
quality  as  will  prepare  him  fcr  efficient  and  contented  service  in  a  calling  of 
his  choice.   The  duties  of  citizenship  are  numerous  and  varied.   They  are  pro- 
jected on  relative  high  standards,  which  citizens  are  expected  to  meet  as  far  as 
their  abilities  will  permit.   !v!ost  citizens  cannot  meet  these  standards  unless 
they  have  assistance. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  until  rather  recently  the  schools  have  recog- 
nized only  the  needs  of  the  classes  of  people  who  were  interested  in  becoming 
scholars,  teachers,  and  research  workers.   Knowledge  for  knowledge's  salve  has 
dominated  our  traditional  system  of  education.   Cur  education  system  until  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  rather  discounted  the  idea  that  training  is  essen- 
tial for  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands.  Problems  in  our  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  fields  are  becoming  so  varied  and  complex  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  compelled  to  recognize  that  the  class  of  people  who  are  numeri- 
cally the  largest  and  upon  whom  the  entire  world  depends  for  its  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  life  can  no  longer  be  neglected.   The  people  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits  are  no  longer  content  with  a  mere  existence.   They 
are  expecting  and  demanding  some  of  the  larger  spiritual  and  material  needs  of 
life. 

In  meeting  the  new  demands  being  made  upon  the  state  for  a  higher  type  of 
training  for  effective  service  our  elementary  school  system  throughout  the 
country  is  perhaps  meeting  its  obligation  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  statement,  particularly  in  many  colored  elementary 
schools  where  funds  are  too  inadequate  to  provide  for  efficient  schools.   The 
length  of  the  average  school  term  should  be  increased. 

Secondary  Education 

Our  secondary  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  are  not  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibility as  effectively  as  they  should  in  this  regard.   Educational  discrimi- 
nation ha„s  been  much  in  evidence  in  our  high  school  system.   In  general,  the  high 
school  programs  are  constructed  on  the  theory  that  all  the  students  are  bound  for 
college.   The  training  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  but  who  ex- 
pect to  enter  upon  useful  employment  when  through  high  school  has  been  sadly 
neglected. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  population  estimated  at  approximately  120,000,000 
of  which  12,000,000  are  negroes.   In  these  groups  of  people  there  are  all  kinds 
of  people  represented  by  all  kinds  of  needs.   The  statement  has  been  made  that 
education  is  a  social  device  which  should  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  What  we  need  is  education  for  all  the  people  both  old  and  young 
at  any  time  and  place  when  the  need  arises. 
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Two  years  prior  to  his  inauguration,  Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  address  in  which 
he  consented  upon  the  idea  that  labor  and  education  are  incompatible  declared 
that: 

"Educated  people  must  labor,  otherwise  education  itself  would  "become  a 
positive  and  intolerable  evil.   No  country  can  sustain  in  idleness  more  than  a 
snail  percentage  of  its  numbers.   The  great  majority  must  labor  at  something 
productive.   From  the"se  premises  the  problem  springs.   How  can  labor  and  edu- 
cation be  most  satisfactorily  combined?*1 

Vocational  Units  in  Educational  Program 

There  are  three  units  of  your  educational  system  that  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  vocational  content  of  the  state  program  of  education.   These  units 
must  have  the  moral  support  and  assistance  of  other  negro  institutions  and 
agencies.   In  fact  it  is  necessary  to  have  close  cooperation  of  all  educational 
agencies  if  the  best  results  in  any  particular  phase  of  education  are  to  be 
accomplished.   Financial  support  of  the  state  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the 
white  institutions  are  equally  essential. 

In  connection  with  their  other  duties  the  negro  land  grant  colleges  with 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  must  supply  trained  vocational  teachers  for 
colleges,  secondary  schools  and  the  extension  service.   They  must  also  train 
specialists.   The  secondary  vocational  schools  will  have  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  instruction  in  organized  classes  below  college  grade  and  the  cooperative 
extension  work  of  the  negro  and  white  land  grant  institutions  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  aid  in  diffusing  among  men,  women  and  boys  and  girls 
useful  information  accumulated  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations 
and  the  U..  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  will  help  in  improving  conditions 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  heme. 

The  New  Concept  in  Higher  Education 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  known  as  the  land  grant  act,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  American  system  of  higher  education.  Up  to  this  time  the 
white  educational  institutions  were'  largely  classical.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
Greek,  Latin,  higher  mathematics,  and  so  forth,  presumably  to  train  for  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  leisure  class.   No  facilities  were  available  for  training  per- 
sons for  skillful  participation  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  or  to  prepare 
teachers  to  teach  these  lines  of  work.   The  aristocratic  conception  of  education 
dominated  and  therefore  no  one  went  to  college  except  as  he  wished  to  prepare 
for  professional  or  technical  work.  The  Land  Grant  Act  provided  for  - 

"The  support  of  at  least  one  college  in  each  state  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics  to  teach  such  braches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life." 

The  content  of  this  Act  reveals  a  departure  from  the  traditional  and  aristo- 
cratic conception  of  education  in  earlier  history  of  the  country.   However,  the 
type  of  instruction  that  has  been  offered  in  these  institutions  has  not  been  re- 
stricted or  narrowed  to  the  vocations.   The  institutions  arc  expected  to  have 
broadly  organized  courses  of  instruction  that  prepare  students  for  service  in  a 
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wide  range  of  activities.   The  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  have  been  extended 
to  the  negro  race  in  each  of  the  southern  states.  There  are  at  present  seventeen 
negro  land  grant  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Development  of  Uegro  Land  Grant  Institutions 

As  might  naturally  follow  the  growth  of  the  negro  land  grant  colleges  during 
the  early  period  of  their  existence  was  comparatively  slow.   Several  factors  have 
been  responsible  for  this  slow  development.   First,  there  existed  in  the  South 
considerable  prejudice  against  appropriate  moral  and  financial  support  for  negro 
education  of  any  type.   Second,  there  were  few  trained  negro  leaders  with  a  vision 
of  the  function  of  such  institutions.   Third,  the  lack  of  funds  to  support  a  dual 
system  of  education  in  the  South  under  impoverished  conditions  for  many  years 
following  the  war,  made  adequate  financial  support  for  education  for  either  groups 
practically  impossible. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  curricula  of  these  institutions  were  little  better, 
if  any,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  high  school.  .  '"Some  of  the  institutions  during 
this  period  were  attempting  to  do  college  work  but  with  great  difficulty  due  to 
lack  of  trained  teachers  and  adequate  equipment.   These  colleges  have  been  compelled 
to  maintain  low  standards  for  entrance  because  most  of  the  students  had  not  re- 
ceived previous  high  school  training.   These  and  other  factors  have  exerted  strong 
influences  in  keeping  the  vocational  content  of  negro  land  grant  college  curricula 
relatively  low.   In  spite  of  these  difficulties  there  has  been  a  type  of  leader- 
ship in  negro  education  that  has  held  out  hope  for  greater  things.   These  leaders 
have  struggled  conscientiously  and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  progressive  and 
fair-minded  white  people  have  continued  to  improve  the  standards  of  their  insti- 
tutions,  ^he  past  decade  has  seen  rapid  development  in  the  standards,  equipment 
and  teaching  personnel  and  enrollment  of  negro  land  grant  institutions.   One  of 
the  significant  factors  contributing  to  this  improvement  was,  the  demand  for  a 
large  number  of  trained  teachers  in  agriculture,  home  economics  and  the  trades  as 
the  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Bill  of  1917. 

With  the  aim  of  improving  the  negro  agricultural  colleges,  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  1922,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  called  a  conference  to  meet  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  February 
13  and  14  of  that  year.   At  this  conference  were  representatives  from  white  and 
negro  land  grant  colleges  of  the  southern  states,  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  state  superintendents  of  education 
and  others  interested  in  negro  education.   The  conference  composed  of  members  of 
both  races  was  divided  into  committees  that  worked  for  two  days  and  made  final 
recommendations  on  (l)  what  is  a  minimum  standard  for  the  high  school  division  of 
a  negro  land  grant  college?  (2)  what  is  a  minimum  curricula  for  a  land  grant  collet 
of  junior  standing?  (3)  what  is  a  minimum  standard  for  a  four-year  negro  land 
grant  college?   In  addition  there  was  a  report  of  a  committee  on  minimum  standards 
of  equipment.   Each  of  the  committees  worked  out  in  detail  the  subjects  that 
should  constitute  the  curricula  in  each  division.   It  is  my  impression  that  the 
recommendations  of  these  committees  have  been  followed  rather  closely.   The  re- 
sults have  shown  a  higher  standard  for  all  of  these  colleges,  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  with  higher  standards  of  scholarships  and  an  enlarged  equipment  including 
an  increased  enrollment  in  the  vocational  courses. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  subsequent  related 
Federal  legislation  to  make  possible  liberal  and  practical  education  for  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life,  the  responsibili 
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of  preparing  leadership  for  the  various  pursuits  in  the  vocational  fields  rests 
definitely  with  the  negro  land  grant  institutions,  and  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  In- 
stitutes. This  statement  does  not  minimise  the  importance  of  the  work  of  other 
negro  institutions  engaged  in  training  negro  youth  for  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Better  Financial  Support  for  Negro  Education 

A  study  of  the  Federal  and  state  appropriations  given  the  negro  land  grant 
colleges  in  recent  years  reveals  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  the  financial 
support  of  these  institutions.   The  total  amount  of  receipts  "by  negro  land  grant 
colleges  from  all  sources  in  1916-17  was  $1,813,422  as  compared  to  a  total  of 
$3,604,803  in  1926-27.   The  value  of  the  property  of  this  group  of  institutions 
increased  from  $7,606,180  in  1916-17  to  $10,340,698  in  1926-27.   Negro  land  grant 
colleges  receive  9.2  per  cent  of  their  total  income  from  Federal  funds  as  com- 
pared to  9.8  per  cent  received  by  the  white  colleges.   The  negro  institutions  re- 
ceive 50.5  per  cent  of  their  total  income  from  state  funds  as  compared  to  50.3 
per  cent  received  by  the  white  institutions.   It  is  recognized  that  in  practically 
all  of  the  negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  the  appropriations  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  fullest  development,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  condi- 
tions are  improving. 

Importance  of  Agricultural  Training  for  Negro  Youth 

The  question  might  be  raised  at  this  point  as  to  the  importance  of  emphasiz- 
ing agricultural  training  for  negro  youth.   The  answer  is  simple.   The  1920  census 
gives  a  white  farm  population  of  26,313,654  and  a  negro  farm  population  of 
5,112,253.   The  agricultural  depression  and  other  factors  have  decreased  these 
numbers  some.   In  the  South  the  negroes  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  24.2  per  cent  of  the  urban  population.   Of  the  total  negro  population  in 
the  United  States  48.9  per  cent  were  included  in  the  farm  population.   In  the 
southern  states  56.6  per  cent  of  negroes  were  on  farms.   The  records  indicate 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South  are  renters,  also 
that  the  percentage  of  renters  among  negroes  far  exceeds  that  of  the  whites;  23.6 
per  cent  of  the  negroes  own  their  farms  as  compared  to  60.4  per  cent  white  owner- 
ship; two  tenths  per  cent  of  the  negroes  are  farm  managers  as  compared  to  .7  per 
cent  white  managers;  76.2  per  cent  of  the  negro  farmers  were  tenants  as  compared 
to  38.9  per  cent  white  tenants.  Negro  farmers  produce  about  two-fifths  of  the 
cotton,  one-fifth  of  the  sweet  potatoes,  one-tenth  of  the  tobacco  and  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  rice  grown  in  the  United  States.   These  data  show  that  the  negro 
race  occupies  a  place  of  importance  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  South. 

Major  Aims  of  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges 

If  agricultural  education  is  to  function  as  it  should,  there  are  certain 
major  aims  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  program  of  land  grant  colleges. 
There  has  never  been  a  uniform  agreement  as  to  the  aim  of  the  agricultural  college 
course  in  the  white  institutions.   Some  have  claimed  that  the  aim  is  to  train  for 
farming  while  others  equally  insistent  have  contended  that  a  college  course  in 
agriculture  is  not  to  prepare  for  farming  but  for  professional  careers.   Obvious- 
ly, the  aim  of  a  college  course  in  agriculture  should  not  be  considered  narrowly. 
The  agricultural  college  curricula  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  agriculture  or 
mechanics  should  have  courses  in  the  related  sciences  and  in  the  humanities,  such 
as,  English,  economics,  history,  civics,  sociology  so  that  at  completion  of  the 
course  the  student  will  be  on  a  parity  in  culture  and  general  knowledge  with 
graduates  in  other  courses. 
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Considered  on  the  "basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture  in  offering 
opportunity  for  negroes,  it  would  seem  there  are  three  or  four  major  objectives 
which  negro  land  grant  colleges  should  keep  in  mind.   These  might  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Training  for  practical  scientific  farming.  Students  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  this  kind  of  work  and  courses  should  be  organized  to 
this  end. 

II.   Training  teachers  of  .agriculture  and  the  related  sciences  for  colleges, 
secondary  schools,  agricultural  extension  agents  and  specialists. 

III.   Training  for  leadership  in  the  different  vocations  related  directly  and 
indirectly  to  rural  life  and  in  business  pursuits  related  to  agriculture. 

The  negro  land  grant  colleges  must  not  overlook  their  responsibilities  in 
the  development  of  courses  that  train  for  services  in  the  industrial  fields.   The 
valuable  services  rendered  by  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  in  training  leader- 
ship for  industrial  work  are  familiar  to  all.   Their  work  has  opened  the  way  for 
new  visions  and  possibilities  for  a  type  of  education  that  trains  for  useful 
service.   The  South  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  industrial  development.   In  my 
judgment  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  the  negro  race  if  industrial  education  is  not 
given  adequate  consideration  in  the  state  program  of  negro  education.   Training  of 
negro  youth  for  efficient  service  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits'  cannot 
fail  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  negro  race. 

The  vocational  content  of  negro  education  cannot  and  must  not  be  limited  to 
the  negro  land  grant  colleges.  A  great  deal  of  the  practical  training  for  the 
various  pursuits  in  agriculture  and  industry  should  be  offered  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Schools 

The  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917,  known  as  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  enrollment  of  agricultural  students  in 
colleges  the  last  few  years.  According  to  Bulletin  No.  Ill,  1926,  issued  by  the 
Federal  B0ard  for  Vocational  Education,  the  total  agricultural  enrollment  in  the 
17  negro  land  grant  institutions  in  1917-18  was  398.   There  was  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  agricultural  enrollment  until  in  1924-25  the  number  had  reached  807. 
During  this  same  period  there  were  260  graduates  in  agriculture.   More  recent 
figures  will  doubtless  show  the  same  rate  of  increase.   The  demand  for  agricultural 
teachers  in  the  Smith-Hughes  schools  has  opened  many  opportunities  for  graduates 
of  negro  agricultural  colleges.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Law 
agricultural  graduates  did  not  have  assurance  of  desirable  employment  in  an  agri- 
cultural pursuit.   The  latest  available  data  show  that  about  42  per  cent  of 
agricultural  graduates  are  teaching  vocational  agriculture;  about  13  per  cent, 
general  agriculture;  three  per  cent  are  farming  and  eight  per  cent  are  taking  ad- 
vanced courses  in  agriculture.  About  66  per  cent  of  those  trained  to  teach  agri- 
culture are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  which  vocational  agriculture  is  taught  has  had 
a  substantial  increase  since  the  work  was  inaugurated  in  1917-18.   That  year  saw 
agricultural  departments  established  in  39  negro  high  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,025  students.   The  growth  in  both  schools  and  students  has  been  encouraging. 
In  1924-25,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  from  39  to  264,  and  the  enrollment 
from  1,025  to  6,374.   The  majority  of  these  students  have  made  creditable  showings 
with  the  earnings  on  their  projects  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
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agricultural  teachers.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  in  the  southern  states 
about  150,000  negro  farm  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  attending  school  and 
that  only  6,374  are  being  reached  through  vocational  departments  of  agriculture, 
the  showing  is  not  so  flattering.   The  number  of  boys  in  vocational  departments 
of  agriculture  was  only  about  four  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  negro  farm  boys 
attending  school.  More  vocational  teachers  should  be  trained  each  year  and  all 
possible  encouragement  should  be  given  negro  boys  to  enroll  in'  the  vocational 
courses.   The  vocational  work  in  agriculture  in  negro  schools  deserves  the  un- 
qualified endorsement  and  hearty  support  of  all  elements  of  negro  education.   This 
work  seems  to  have  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  leading  white  educators 
of  the  southern  states. 

Aid  of  Private  Agencies  Valuable 

The  improved  spirit  and  gradual  growth  for  both  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion for  negroes  in  the  South  could  not  have  progressed  as  it  has  without  the  aid 
of  private  funds  generously  furnished  by  the  following  foundations!   The  General 
Education  Board,  the  Slater  Fund,  the  Jeans  Fund,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.   These  agencies  are  cooperating  with  the  different  states  in 
the  work  being  done  in  the  public  schools.   The  General  Education  Board  furnishes 
the  services  of  a  rural  school  agent  in  13  of  the  17  states  having  a  negro  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college.   These  agents  assist  in  planning  industrial  work 
for  girls  and  agricultural  work  for  boys.   They  supervise  negro  schools  and  offer 
valuable  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  All  of  these  funds  have  rendered 
laudable  service  in  building  up  a  finer  sentiment  for  negro  education  in  the  South. 
The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  used  to  aid  in  the  building  of  modern  negro  school 
houses  in  the  different  southern  states  has  made  a  distinct  contribution.   To  date 
more  than- 3,000  of  these  modern  school  buildings  have  been  erected.   They  stand  as 
a  notable  heritage  to  a  worthy  cause. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work 

Another  form  of  educational  work  that  is  aiding  in  the  improvement  of  negro 
rural  life  is  the  Cooperative  Extension  Work  of  the  negro  and  white  land  grant 
colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of' Agriculture.  This  work  is  based  on  the 
Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  of  1914,  and  the  related  state  and  Federal  lesiglation. 
It  is  supported  by  Federal,  state  and  local  funds.   The  object  of  this  work  is  — 

"To  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  to 
encourage  the  application  of  the  same.l, 

This  work  intended  primarily  for  those  not  attending  school,  consists  in  giving 
instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  through 
field  demonstrations,  publications  and  other  means.   This  work  is  carried  on 
through  itinerant  teachers  or  demonstrators  commonly  called  county  agents  who  give 
leadership  and  direction  in  all  phases  of  rural  life,  economic,  social  and  civic. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  began  in  the  South  about  1904.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  if  the  work  was  good  for  the  whites  it  was  also  good  for  the  negroes.  Negro 
farmers  and  farm  home  makers  were  sometimes  more  responsive  to  the  instruction 
offered  than  the  white  folks.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  beginning  of  negro  extension  work  in  the  South.  Leaders  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  always  been  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  those  living  on  farms  or 
working  in  trades.   The  movable  school  established  by  Booker  T.  Washington 


provided  with  trained  instructors  and  agricultural  and  home  equipment  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  improving  practices  in  agriculture  and  home  making  in 
negro  life. 

Negro  extension  work  in  the  South  has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past  decade, 
The  latest  data  on  this  work  gives  six  state  county  agent  leaders,  ten  district 
negro  leaders  and  172  negro  county  agents,  an  increase  of  12  agents  during  the 
past  year.   Nor  is  this  all,  extension  work  has  not  failed  to  recognize  training 
for  better  living  in  the  homes.   There  are  two  negro  state  home  demonstration 
leaders,  seven  district  home  demonstration  leaders  and  125  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  an  increase  of  1?  home  demonstration  agents  for  the  past  year.   The 
total  number  of  negro  agents  is  327. 

Another  phase  of  extension  work  is  the  4-H  club  work.   The  aim  of  this  work 
is  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful  citizens  by  having  them  participate  in 
the  improvement  of  practices  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.   Like  the  adult 
extension  work,  4-H  club  work  is  carried  on  through  projects,  demonstrations  and 
otherwise  in  some  phase  of  farming  and  home  making.   The  number  of  negro  boys  en- 
rolled in  this  work  is  25,647  and  the  number  of-  girls  is  42,332.   This  work  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  negro  life  and  should  be  encouraged  by  all  teachers. 

The  vocational  aspect  of  negro  education  and  its  great  value  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  negro  race  was  close  to  the  heart  of  Booker  T.  Washington.   His 
philosophy  of  education  was  sound  because  he  believed  in  that  type  of  education 
that  trains  for  service.   He  persistently  advised  negroes  to  buy  land  even  though 
a  very  small  tract  and  establish  hemes  of  their  own.   He  constantly  urged  that  a 
larger  number  of  the  negro  race  be  taught  trades;  that  the  principles  of  economy 
be  \ised  and  that  greater  opportunity  be  offered  for  negro  women  to  engage  in 
useful  employment.  He  urged  the  importa.nce  of  proper  training  of  teachers  who  are 
to  teach  the  youth  of  the  land.  He  believed  in  the  dignity  of  honest  labor.   I 
like  the  sentiment  expressed  in  one  of  his  noted  sayings. - 

"We  shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify  labor  and 
put  training  and  skill  in  the  common  occupations  of  life." 

I  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  large  group  of  citizenship 
both  white  and  black  who  by  honest  toil  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.   I  am  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  farm  relief  that  aims  at  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  which  are  today  depressing  the  farmer's  business. 

There  is  another  form  of  farm  relief  in  which  I  am  also  interested.   It  is 
probably  more  permanent  and  offers  assurance  greater  than  any  other  in  the  solu- 
tion of  farm  problems.   This  relief  is  that  kind  that  comes  through  the  education 
of  farm  people  tc  a  clearer  under standing  of  the  economic  principles  underlying 
farming  as  a  business.   Legislation  may  help  in  bringing  ab^ut  temporary  relief 
to  agriculture  but  education  cf  the  right  kind  will  give  the  ultimate  permanent 
relief  that  is  needed. 

Broadly  Organized  Program  Needed 

The  state  program  of  negro  education  should  not  be  narrow  or  restricted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  any  small  group  of  people.   The  state  must  train  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  teachers  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  follow  pursuits  in 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  fields.   It  is  fundamental  however  that  your 
leaders  be  ever  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of  those  who  choose  to  fill 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.   It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  permanency  cf  your  nosition  and  influence  in  our  social  order  will  depend 
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largely  upon  the  way  you  train  the  masses  of  your  people  for  useful  service  and 
efficient  citizenship.  America  needs  to  maintain  a  potent  rural  civilization.  A 
satisfied,  happy  and  efficient  working  class  of  people  on  the  farm?  and  in  the 
factories  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  this  Republic.   Our  v/ar-tine  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  said: 

"The  great  voice  of  America  does  not  come  from  seats  of  learning.   It  comes 
in  murmurs  from  the  fields,  the  hills,  the  farmers  and  the  factories  rolling 
on  and  gaining  volume  until  it  comes  to  us  from  the  homes  of  common  men.   Do 
these  echo  in  the  corridors  of  our  universities?   I  have  not  heard  them." 

The  three  forms  of  education  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  all  placing 
greater  stress  upon  the  need  for  a  wider  diffusion  of  economic  information  in  order 
to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmer  and  to  bring  about  happier  and 
more  prosperous  homes.   My  hope  in  this  brief  discussion  has  been  to  lay  before 
this  body  some  logical  reasons  why  vocational  training  is  fundamental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  your  race.  Whether  these  reasons  shall  be  regarded  as  self-evident  truths 
or  irrelevant  to  your  progress  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  type  of  leader- 
ship found  in  this  Association. 

Limits  of  Vocational  Training 

Important  as  vocational  training  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  your  people  and 
mine,  it  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  ills.   Vocational  education  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  end  in  itself.   Like  any  other  form  of  training  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  ultimate  aim  in  education  is  to  develop  men  and  women  so  that  they  will  take 
their  place  in  society  as  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens.   If  this  is  not  our 
goal,  the  vocational  training  or  the  orthodox  academic  training  offered  will  have 
little  permanent  value.   One  may  give  others  the  knowledge  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  all  the  different  channels  of  human  thought  and  endeavor  and  yet  in 
his  teaching  if  he  does  not  influence  or  improve  the  attitudes,  the  ideals  and 
the  thinking  of  his  people,  his  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain.   It  has  been  said 
that  few  persons  mold  themselves  into  original  casts;  that  the  great  majority 
mold  themselves  oy   conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  of  that  which  they  love  and 
revere  as  personified  in  others.  As  t^"\;hers  you  constitute  an  important  element 
in  the  leadership  of  your  race.   Your  influence  in  abolishing  crime,  preventing 
disease  and  removing  illiteracy  and  poverty  has  been  far  reaching.   By  your  pre- 
cept and  example  you  have  rendered  a  worth  while  service  to  humanity  in  improving 
the  relation  between  white  and  negro  people.   Problems  of  a  nation  multiply  as 
civilization  advances.   Therefore,  as  teachers  and  leaders  your  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  complex  as  this  Republic  develops 
and  expands  into  a  wider  horizon.   How  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  order 
to  meet  these  changing  conditions  is  the  supreme  challenge  to  your  ablest 
leadership. 
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